CHAPTER II
PEAT
NEXT to coal, peat is the most widely distributed naturally
occurring solid fuel. In fact, if one considers only the area
covered by the peat deposits of the world, without relation
to their depth or thickness, it is probably true that the
deposits of peat now occupy a larger area of the earth's
surface than did the lower-lying coal measures, in the early
stages of their geological history. The figures given below
enable one to form some idea of the enormous extent of the
area covered by the peat-bogs in all countries situated in
the northern temperate zone. This condition of the occur-
rence of peat is explained by the fact that the plant growths
which produce peat require a moist but cool atmosphere and
habitat for their development, and this is never found nearer
to the equator than 45 degrees, nor within the arctic circle.
Peat is found in abundance in the following countries :
Great Britain and Ireland, Denmark, France, Germany,
Hanover, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Oldenburg, Russia,
Bavaria, Sweden, and, finally, in the United States.1 As
regards area and extent, the peat-bogs of what were once
the Crown Lands of Russia are reported to contain 100,000,000
cubic feet of excellent peat. The Swedish bogs are estimated
to represent 3,000 million tons of peat, while the swamp
regions of Virginia, U.S.A., cover nearly 1,000 square miles
and have an average depth of 15 feet. In Germany, the peat
bogs cover 11,580 square miles, and in Ireland, one-tenth of
the surface of the whole country. Tl\e depth of the Irish
bogs varies from 16 to 23 feet, but in certain cases this depth
is much exceeded, and some are known to have a depth of
50 feet. Finally, in the United Kingdom, which is so
1 See also Bjorling and Gissing, Engineer, July 12th, 1907.